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CUBA CHANGES PRESIDENTS 


HE resignation of President Grau San Martin 

in the early hours of January 15 precipitated 
a new crisis in Cuba’s chequered revolution. 
When the revolutionary junta which had placed 
Grau in power on September 10 failed to agree 
on a successor, a group headed by Colonel Ful- 
gencio Batista, army chief, named Carlos Hevia 
as Provisional President. The successful candi- 
date is a graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis and had served as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in the Grau cabinet. The po- 
litical situation, however, remains confused. The 
Nationalists, students, ABC and OCRR refuse to 
support the new government. Rivalry looms, 
moreover, between President Hevia’s two strong- 
est supporters—Colonel Batista of the army and 
Secretary of the Interior Guiteras, backed by 
navy and police forces. 


During recent weeks the Grau régime had been 
faced by growing cohesion among opposition 
groups and widely publicized threats of revolt. 
Its position had been weakened by the defection 
of the students—formerly its staunchest support- 
ers—who voted their active opposition on Janu- 
ary 6. Attempts at mediation and the formation 
of a coalition cabinet, initiated by former Ambas- 
sador Sumner Welles and continued by the Uru- 
guayan Minister, Dr. Benjamin Fernandez de 
Medina, had proved fruitless. Repeated bomb 
explosions and frequent sniping from the house- 
tops kept the public on edge. 

Despite the reigning political instability, the 
Grau government had gone ahead with its revo- 
lutionary social program. Agrarian reform was 
promised by a decree of January 10, which 
opened public lands and the confiscated estates 
of former Machado officials to settlement. Labor 
legislation was enacted providing for the eight- 
hour day, minimum wage, and workmen’s com- 
pensation. Other measures reflected the strong 


nationalist sentiment prevailing in revolutionary 
circles. One decree required that 50 per cent 
of the employees in all concerns be Cubans. As 
the result of another, the large Spanish mutual 
benefit societies were obliged to employ only phy- 
sicians belonging to the Cuban Medical Associa- 
tion. 


The government’s avowed sympathy with labor 
led to conflict with foreign interests. On Janu- 
ary 14, just prior to the presidential shift, a long- 
delayed strike of employees in the American- 
owned Cuban Electric Company resulted in gov- 
ernment seizure of the company’s properties, 
which supply electricity, gas and water to more 
than 200 communities. These enterprises will be 
operated by the Secretary of the Interior pend- 
ing settlement of the dispute. In December Presi- 
dent Grau ordered a 30 per cent cut in the com- 
pany’s rates, which are 17 cents per kilowatt- 
hour in Havana, but the corporation  se- 
cured a stay by appeal to the Supreme Court. 
The government also took over the $10,000,000 
Chaparra and Delicias sugar mills of the Cuban- 
American Sugar Company. It thus hoped to 
avoid a shut-down which would mean increased 
poverty and possible lawlessness among the sur- 
rounding population. Later announcement fore- 
cast a return of the properties to the owners. 


Resentment among the 400,000 Spaniards resi- 
dent in Cuba was aroused not only by the decree 
affecting the health and hospital work of their 
societies, but also by the 50 per cent law. On 
December 21 it was reported that the Spanish 
government was considering an appeal to the 
United States to intervene under the Platt Amend- 
ment for the protection of Spanish life and prop- 
erty. Washington lost no time in indicating un- 
officially that such a request would be refused. On 
January 7, however, the State Department in- 
structed Jefferson Caffery, President Roosevelt’s 


“personal representative” in Cuba, to discuss with 
the unrecognized Grau government the problem 
of protecting American property. 

In addition to external pressure and internal 
turmoil, Cuba’s new government faces social and 
economic problems of increasing difficulty. Com- 
petent observers fear that further disorders may 
lead to racial conflict. Although the sugar-grind- 
ing season opened officially on January 15, few 
mills are expected to operate because of labor 
troubles and credit stringency. The expected de- 
fault on Cuba’s external debt occurred on Decem- 
ber 31, when the government failed to pay the 
$4,700,000 due on public works bonds floated by 
the Machado régime. The Grau government had 
previously indicated its intention to seek financial 
relief through inflation, by issuing $3,000,000 in 
silver coinage and $17,000,000 in silver-backed 
currency. CHARLES A. THOMSON. 


Nanking Troops Take Foochow 


A series of victories by the Nanking govern- 
ment’s forces was climaxed on January 13 by the 
capture of Foochow, capital of the “People’s Gov- 
ernment” set up in Fukien province on November 
20. The city was occupied without fighting by a 
naval landing party, after the Nineteenth Route 
Army had withdrawn southward toward Chang- 
chow. 

Nanking’s military offensive against the Fukien 
rebels opened with the bombing of Foochow by 
government planes on December 23-26, which re- 
sulted in considerable damage to civilian life and 
property. The decisive action, however, was a 
sustained drive through the interior of Fukien 
to the Min river, after which the Nanking forces 
fought their way down the river toward Foochow. 
The initial blows in this offensive drove a wedge 
between Communist and Fukien units which were 
apparently cooperating against Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces in the northwest corner of Fukien province. 
How large a Communist force was engaged is not 
known, but after the setback it seems to have 
withdrawn toward the interior. The Nineteenth 
Route Army units, on the other hand, fell back 
to the upper Min river, where they unsuccess- 
fully attempted to throw a screen across the river 
in order to protect Foochow. By the successive 
capture of Yenping, Shuikow and Kutien, the 
Nanking forces finally broke through the Fukien 
defense line and forced the evacuation of Foochow 
by the Nineteenth Route Army. 


The political results of Nanking’s victory are 
still uncertain. Proposals emanating from gov- 
ernment sources suggest that the leading figures 
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in the Fukien movement retire from politics, and 
that the Nineteenth Route Army withdraw to a 
point designated by Chiang Kai-shek and submit 
to reorganization. The latter issue would appear 
to be crucial in assuring a definitive settlement 
of the revolt. If the bulk of the Nineteenth Route 
Army is still intact, as seems probable, further 
fighting may develop in southern Fukien. In this 
case General Chen Chi-tang, dictator of Kwang- 
tung province, is likely to become involved. On 
the other hand, a reorganization of the Nine- 
teenth Route Army under government auspices 
would firmly establish Nanking’s control over 
Fukien province. T. A. BISSON. 


Paix par le droit 

A triumph for the judicial determination of 
international conflicts was registered by the re- 
cent settlement of the customs zones dispute be- 
tween France and Switzerland. In accordance 
with a judgment of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice and a supplementary decision 
by three experts, France withdrew its customs 
line along the Franco-Swiss frontier on Janu- 
ary 1, 1934, and reconstituted the free zones of 
Upper Savoy and the district of Gex which had 
been established originally in 1815 and 1816. 

Availing itself of provisions in the Treaty of 
Versailles declaring the customs régime “no 
longer consistent with present conditions,” 
France abolished the free zones in 1923 without 
the consent of the Swiss government. This action 
aroused considerable resentment in Switzerland 
and was protested as illegal. Although the two 
governments agreed in 1924 to refer the ques- 
tion to the Permanent Court, it was not actually 
submitted until 1928. In an order of August 19, 
1929 the Court gave a preliminary opinion, fix- 
ing at the same time a period for further nego- 
tiations between the two countries. Negotiations 
having proved fruitless, the Court gave judgment 
on June 6, 1932 in favor of Switzerland. Since 
the Swiss, under the old régime, had been able to 
export their products free of duty to the zones 
without incurring a similar obligation to permit 
the free importation into Switzerland of the 
produce of these zones, the Court directed that 
a new régime, based on reciprocity, be worked 
out. Such an arrangement has now been in- 
augurated by the decision of three experts ren- 
dered on December 1, 1933. 

JOHN C. DE WILDE. 


The Sterling-Dollar-Franc Tangle, by Paul Einzig. New 
York, Macmillan, 1933. $1.75 


An able and lucid interpret»tion of the problems raised 
by ‘monetary nationalism” in 1933. 
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